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INTERCOLLEGE CO-OPERATION AS By 


A STIMULUS TO RESEARCH IN 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Po.icy and administration in colleges and universi- 
ties are largely in the hands of men trained in special- 
ized disciplines. They are reasonably sure of what 
is “good” for young people. Their job they conceive 
to be more a matter of conserving these goods than 
of experimenting to find new educational values. 
Faculty committees settle many questions of institu- 
tional policy. 

In committee college professors are inclined to de- 
bate issues, rather than study them. They seldom 
have an understanding of educational research. The 
majority of professors probably agree with Mortimer 
Adler’ when he says that the problems of education 
“cannot, they have not, and never will be solved by 
the methods of empirical science, by what is called 
educational research.” 

The volume of research on problems of higher in- 
stitutions is small as compared to the amount of re- 
search on the problems of elementary and secondary 
schools. The writer counted the studies cited in the 
ten regular issues of the Review of Educational Re- 


1M. J. Adler. 
July, 1939, 
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search for 1948 and 1949. These issues cover nine 
of the thirteen fields of research on which the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association has published 
reviews in the past ten years. In these ten issues 
5,127 studies are cited. Thirteen per cent of these 
deal with higher institutions. Of the 83 chapters in 
these ten issues one chapter is devoted exclusively to 
higher education. No one knows how much research 
on higher education “ought” to be done, but educa- 
tional research workers, a large proportion of whom 
hold positions in colleges and universities, are not 
devoting their research work in a large way to the 
problems of these institutions. 

The problems most needing study are often not 
departmental, although the organization of the uni- 
versity and the thinking of its staff both run heavily 
to departmentalization. Any hope of solution lies in 
research, discussion, and try-out which transcend de- 
partmental interests. 

Some universities have divisions of educational re- 
search. Such divisions serve as a resource to faculty 
groups wishing to make studies. But in most insti- 
tutions, large and small, research in higher education 
is a haphazard affair. 
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How, then, are the volume and the quality of re- 
search in higher education to be improved? One ap- 
proach is to effect some form of faculty organization 
for study of institutional problems. How are faculty 
committees to base their work upon facts, rather than 
fancies, upon evidence, rather than conjecture? A 
program of intercollege co-operation can aid institu- 
tions at this point. 

For nearly four years the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has sponsored an 
intercollege co-operative project among teacher-educa- 
tion institutions.? This project has involved 32 col- 
leges, all of unit type and ranging in enrollment from 
300 to 3,000 students. With one exception, they are 
public institutions. None of these colleges has its own 
bureau of research, although on their staffs there are 
persons well qualified to do sound educational re- 
search. 

Each college contributes a small sum a year. This 
money is managed by a directing committee,’ stem- 
ming from the Commission on Research and Service 
of the association. Workshops of, four weeks’ dura- 
tion are held in the summer at the University of 
Minnesota. Each college must send at least one staff 
member to a workshop. The colleges and the host 
university share in the expenses. These workshops 
are staffed by persons from the colleges and by staff 
members of the host university. The aims of the 
summer workshops are (1) to orient professors to the 
problems and literature of higher education and to a 
broader concept of their responsibilities on their own 
campuses; (2) to provide resources for intensive study 
of institutional problems which the college’s repre- 
sentative brings with him; and (3) to train leaders 
for study projects on the campuses during the school 
year. 

For some of these professors this workshop experi- 
ence constitutes a first view of the possibilities of re- 
search as applied to the problems of their colleges. 
The workshop is a training ground for potential re- 
search workers in higher education. 

During the school year each college is visited by a 
“co-ordinator.” Co-ordinators are full-time staff mem- 
bers of colleges and universities who assist the local 
study groups with ideas from other campuses. 

On each campus a committee, usually headed by 
persons with workshop experience, is formed to stimu- 
late research and experimentation and to co-ordinate 
and gear faculty effort to the larger co-operative pro- 
gram. 

The colleges receive a monthly packet of exchange 
materials, made up mainly of reports of studies from 
the various eampuses, products of faculty groups 
seeking answers to problems that are real to them. 

2 A similar project among liberal-arts colleges has been 
in operation for over ten years. 

3 Chairman of the North Central Association’s Com 
mittee on Institutions for Teacher Education is E. F. 
Potthoff of the University of Illinois. Co-ordinators are: 
H. W. Reninger, Iowa State Teachers College; Ernest 
Mahan, Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) ; John 
E. Jacobs, Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) ; 
and George E. Hill, Ohio University, Athens. 
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The project has a collection of resource files for loan 
to study groups. 

The colleges participate in regional conferences, 
through which large numbers of the staffs get some- 
thing of what is done more fully at the four-week 
summer workshops. 

This co-operative project among teachers eolleges 
does not take credit for stimulating all the research 
work done in the participating colleges since the proj- 
ect began. Other forces are and were at work before 
the project started. However, there are evidences 
that the intercollege program has tended to step up 
research activities. Since the spring of 1948, when 
the program started, the 32 participating colleges, 
through the efforts of faculty study groups, have com- 
pleted over 60 investigations, which can be elassified 
into 29 types of studies: 


1. Changes in the opinions of college faculty members 
regarding issues in higher education and teacher educa- 
tion in the course of a four-week workshop. (This was 
a study made at our 1949 workshop.) 

2. Various sorts of surveys of alumni opinion, activi- 
ties, success, ete. 

3. Student evaluation of instruction and instructors. 
(Some of these have been all-college evaluations, others 
voluntary. In most instances, forms for the purpose 
were developed by the local staffs.) 

4. Survey of business-education practices in the schools 
as a basis for improving teacher education in this field. 

5. Surveys of the faculty to determine objectively the 
eonditions favorable and adverse to effective instruction. 

6. Critical evaluation of student off-campus housing. 
7. Surveys of examination and marking practices of en- 
tire faculty. 

8. Survey of student opinion regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages of small, medium, and large classes. 

9. Pretraining selection of teachers in the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, a survey. 

10. The music-appreciation course in teacher educa- 
tion, a survey. 

11. Changes in faculty opinions on issues in higher 
education during a year’s program of self-study. 

12. Survey of the community services of the college. 

13. Faculty self-evaluations. 

14. Faculty evaluation of college objectives. 

15. Student evaluation of the freshman orientation pro- 
gram. 

16. Student problems in a teachers college. 

17. Survey of teacher load in college laboratory schools. 

18. Surveys of general-education programs in operation 
in American colleges and universities. 

19. Survey of English composition-eourse praetices in 
132 colleges. 

20. Analysis of teaching practices and changes (par- 
ticipation in J. G. Umstattd’s investigation) .4 

21. Student evaluation of student-teaching experiences. 

22. Survey of means used by the faculty to implement 
the college’s objectives. 

23. Survey of student participation in extraeurricular 
activities. 
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24. The vocational and educational objectives of the 
student body. 

25. The educational and vocational objectives of high- 
school seniors in the college’s service area. 

26. Comparative analysis of the offerings in the state’s 
six state colleges. 

27. Graduate programs in elementary education. 

28. Evaluation of institutional participation in the 
co-operative project. 

29. Evaluation of testing and marking practices. 


These studies have emphasized present practice. 
“Wheat are we doing?” aad “What are other colleges 
doing?” are two questions faculties are apt to ask 
when approaching a study of any phase of their work. 
These titles also show a strong emphasis upon evalua- 
tion. “How well are we doing what we are doing?” 
is a question of concern to these faculties. This step 
beyond the picture of practice seems inevitable and 
certainly desirable. Concern for the improvement of 
instruction is evident. It is even clearer when we note 
that student evaluation of instruction is, of the 29 
studies listed above, the most common. Currently, 
over half of the colleges are using this method of self- 
study. There is also much interest in improving the 
services of the institution to its alumni and to its gen- 
eral constituency. 

Everyone needs more money and more time for re- 
search and for putting the results of research to work. 
One college released several members of its staff from 
teaching for one quarter to make a study in curricu- 
lum revision. Most colleges, however, depend on peo- 
ple with full loads to do this work. Another need is 
for closer ties between the colleges and the research 
facilities of the universities. 

There is need for maintaining a long view of in- 
stitutional research. “The practical problems of edu- 
eation, as in the world of affairs, have a way of not 
staying solved. They may be solved today and to- 
morrow they show up in new form.”> Also, problems 
have a way of proliferating. As one dean puts it: 


Our experience, as usual, shows that we do not arrive at 
a comfortable educational Nirvana by the solution of 
our problems. What happens is that the solution of one 
problem reveals a dozen others, some of them more per- 

4J. G. Umstattd. Growing Points in Educational Re- 
search, Official Report, 1949, American Research Asso- 
ciation, pp. 158-166. 

5M. A. May. Educational Research, American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies, Series I, Vol. III, No. 10, 
November, 1939, p. 78. 
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plexing than the original. What we get and what we 
hope we never fail to get, is institutional thinking on the 
part of our faculty.é 

Another problem is the lack of training provided by 
graduate schools in institutional research and the 
development of a sense of institutional responsibility 
in the prospective college teacher. The attention 
given to this matter, even in our more enlightened 
graduate schools, is slight. 

Our system of prestige values in higher education 
must also be dealt with. If institutional problems 
may well be studied by interdepartmental and by in- 
tercollege groups, then academic professors must feel 
that such work is worth their time. As things now 
stand, there is too little prestige value in such work. 
If a physics professor wants to “get ahead” he must 
produce in physics, not in the study of the problems 
of higher education. Even a professor of secondary 
education would get more recognition for a good study 
in secondary education than he would for an equally 
good study in higher education. Professors choose to 
do their research where the returns will be greatest. 

Intercollege co-operation can help with the prob- 
lems discussed. It is assumed that local problems 
must, in most instances, be solved by local initiative. 
Most professors, however, need training and stimula- 
tion if they are to study their colleges’ problems effec- 
tively. The workshops, conferences, exchange of ma- 
terials, and visitations help to provide the training 
and impetus. Creative work on a single eampus is 
enhanced by identification with other institutions. 
The professor is helped to feel that there may be 
something in educational research. The interchange 
of ideas is the most potent influence that intercollege 
projects exercise. A study done on one campus 
stimulates studies elsewhere. 

Administrative officers have been deeply interested 
in the local studies. Many deans have attended the 
workshops. They, as well as presidents, work on 
local study committees. This is encouraging to the 
staff and makes it much easier to put the results of 
their work into practice. It develops better staff 
morale, the feeling that the institution’s problems are 
to be borne by the whole staff, not just by a few re- 
sponsible administrators. 

A program of intercollege co-operation is one effec- 
tive way to promote thoughtful, factual investigation 
of the problems of higher education. 


6 Quoted, by permission, from a letter from Dean Ralph 
Noyer, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


e e 





MORE ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 
Ernest B. CHAMBERLAIN 
York 16 


New 


Dr. KANpEt deserves hearty thanks for his clear 
and ealm editorial on this subject in ScHOOL AND 


Society, Apri! 26. He has splendidly answered the 
charge, made at the recent Boston meeting of the 
American Association of Sehool Administrators, that 
“private schools are divisive.” In judicial vein he 
at once states: “So far, no evidence of such divi- 
siveness has been produced.” 


As one who has been connected in an advisory 
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capacity with many private schools, I should like to 
add some bits of testimony and observation. In the 
first place, “Independent”—rather than “Private”— 
is the true generic definition of these schools, and 
the term is now very largely used. Their “independ- 
ence’—in such important matters as curriculum, ad- 
ministration, testing and guidance, specialization, and 
educational path-finding—has enabled them, through 
three hundred years, to make vast contributions to 
the total field of American education. They have 
shown themselves diverse, but not divisive. 

Independent schools have in many cases, in earlier 
days, grown into independent colleges that struggled 
through pioneer days to give ambitious young men 
and women an open door to opportunity. No one 
has suggested that our network of independent col- 
leges can be dispensed with. As an editorial in The 
New York Times, April 30, puts it, commenting on 
Harold W. Dodds’s portrayal of current financial 
problems: “There is a real need for a strong group 
of private schools that can form, in Dr. Dodds’ words, 
‘islands of independence in education without polit- 
ical accountability’.” 

The graduates of “private” schools and colleges 
have given loyal, lifelong service, beyond all compu- 
tation, to the steadily growing public schools of the 
nation, 

In countless communities co-operation of the most 
cordial sort, touching many common interests outside 
of school, has gone on between teachers and admin- 
istrators of private and public schools. 

The Progressive Education Movement itself—as I 
pointed out in my earlier study, “Our Independent 
Schools”—had its start within a group of private 
institutions, which helped to bring about many of the 
achievements of Progressive education. More than 
half the schools participating in the “Eight Year 
Study” were independent schools. 

Carrying this point further, one of the most in- 
sistent keynotes of modern education is emphasis on 
individual echaracieristics, development, and adjust- 
ments. It is precisely this attention to individuals 
which the independent schools—averaging probably 
less than 200 pupils each—have remained in a par- 
ticularly favorable position to give. This is espe- 
cially true of the boarding school, which has proved 
itself a very valuable member of the American school 
family. The witness of parents is emphatic in this 
direction. 

As Mortimer Adler said some years ago in his “Art 
and Prudence”: “There is no incompatibility between 
individualism in education, which recognizes the need 
to adapt the rules to the cireumstanees of the indi- 
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vidual case, and the advantages to be achieved by 
having rules to adapt.” 

As to religion, I cannot forbear referring to the 
“warning” issued by John K. Norton, at the Boston 
meeting, “that the growth of nonpublic schools along 
religious lines was bringing about a ‘divisive’ influ- 
ence in American life.” To friends of the independ- 
ent school—and I venture to say to the vast majority 
of parents everywhere—his charge has little founda- 
tion. And even less since the Supreme Court decision 
in the New York State “released time” case, on April 
28, 1952. 

Leaving the legal aspects of this question, and “the 
American principle represented by separation of 
Church and State’—which was excellently analyzed 
by the majority opinion of the Supreme Court—may 
I call attention to a cardinal tenet of the strongest 
independent schools, whether of church affiliation or 
not? It is “The Education of the Whole Child”— 
body, mind, spirit, and social relationships. 

Does a school like Lawrenceville or St. Paul’s or 
Culver Military Academy omit physical training or 
athletics because some people do not believe in strenu- 
ous exercise? No! Does it soft-pedal grammar and 
mathematics because some pupils cannot master them, 
or think they do not need them? No! Does it avoid 
Chapel and courses in the Bible because an atheist 
or a Moslem might be in the student body? Of course 
not! Does it omit dances because some boys do not 


care to dance, or discussion groups because some do 
not care to discuss? Or all music because a few boys 
“cannot carry a tune’? The answer is obvious as is 


the philosophy behind it. A wise school knows that 
all these activities, and many more, “have their place” 
in the complex process of developing a growing per- 
sonality. They believe profoundly in the patient 
process of drawing out the best that is in a boy or 
girl, by whatever means prove stimulating. They 
know that there are many keys which may help unlock 
what is hidden there. 
them all. 
Religion—like art or science or physical training— 


They are committed to using 


is almost universally recognized as one of the areas 
of man’s striving and of man’s power. To give boys 
and girls normal encouragement, aid and opportunity 
to become acquainted with, to study, to try to prac 
tice, and to apply the great Judaeo-Christian faith, 
ean by no stretch of the imagination be considered 
” It is just the opposite, for it helps to 
unite the creative forces in the human soul and in 
It is a basic plank in the national platform. 


“divisive, 


society. 
Once more—to quote the Supreme Court, and the 
utterance is not new—"This is a religious nation.” 
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RECORD OF ST. JOHN’S GRADUATES 
1937-1952 


Ricuarp D. WEIGLE 
President, St. John’s College 


For fifteen years St. John’s College at Annapolis, 
Maryland, has challenged the validity of certain con- 
ventional assumptions in American thinking about 
higher education. It has resisted the demands of the 
graduate schools on the one hand and the pragmatic 
publie on the other. There are no majors or minors, 
no fields of concentration, no “practical” courses in 
the generally accepted sense. 

Instead the student becomes acquainted at first hand 
with the greatest thinkers of Western civilization and 
learns to exercise his own mind in seeking to under- 
stand and discuss the fundamental problems and ques- 
tions with which he and they alike are confronted. 
He takes a prescribed four-year course, taught as a 
related whole, no segment of which he may elect to 
omit. The aim is to initiate in the student skills of 
learning in language, mathematics, and abstract think- 
ing that are necessary in anything he may choose to 
do for the rest of his life. 

He is not required to digest a vast accumulation 
of facts and special skills carefully tailored to pre- 
pare him for the serious business of earning a living. 
The student believes rather that books and libraries 
are here to stay and that they are much better re- 
positories of useful information than a cluttered hu- 
man mind. So he seeks to discover how to read a 
book, how to distinguish knowledge from opinion, 
how to convey ideas to his fellows, and how to apply 
all the facets of his thinking apparatus to the prob- 
lem at hand. What he may lack in detailed knowl- 
edge of the structure of government he more than 
compensates for in an understanding of the well- 
springs and development of our political and eco- 
nomie system. What he has not learned about mid- 
20th-century atomic physics is somehow less impor- 
tant than his easy familiarity with basic scientific 
concepts underlying modern technology. 

Critics of the St. John’s program have missed this 
central idea. The college has been accused of narrow 
traditionalism, of having arrived at a list of Great 
Books which supposedly contain the only knowledge 
worth knowing. Such a concept does not accord 
either with the widely ranging discussion in the semi- 
weekly seminars on the books or with the correlative 
insistence upon language, mathematics, and science 
throughout the four years of the program. But most 
important of all, these critics misunderstand the fune- 
tion of the books, which is, after all, to serve as a 


stimulus for thought and discussion as a means of 
promoting the growth of the intellectual skills in the 
student. 

A second popular criticism of St. John’s is that it 
does not prepare its students to do anything after 
they graduate. This is a natural charge by a gen- 
eration which is inclined to measure success by the 
yardsticks of salary and social position. St. John’s 
maintains that, insofar as it is educating men to think, 
to express ideas clearly, to analyze problems, and to 
make rational and intelligent decisions, it is providing 
the best and most practical education in the United 
States. It holds that its graduates can move with 
almost equal facility into any area of graduate work 
or into any field of activity. In fact it claims a posi- 
tive advantage for its product over that of the con- 
ventional specialized course, both in earning a living 
and, what is more vital, in living a good life. 

Evidence is now available to indicate the wide 
range of professions and vocations to which alumni 
have turned since the first class of six students was 
graduated from this program in 1941. In all, 232 
men have comprised the eleven graduating classes 
since that time as detailed in the following chart: 


1949-39 


1950-32 
1951-34 


1945- 5 
1946- 3 
1947-35 
1948-39 


1941- 6 
1942-17 
1943-15 
1944— 7 


Total—232 


Because of the relatively small number at the start 
of the program and during the war years the great 
bulk of these men have graduated within the past five 
Consequently it is not surprising to discover 
It is 


years. 
a large percentage still doing graduate work. 
also natural that in as young a group as this a con- 
siderable number are now engaged in serving a tour 
of military duty. 

Analysis of the entire group reveals that 143 have 
settled in their respective careers, while 65 are still 
doing postgraduate study. The Armed Services claim 
14, including four on leaye of absence from their 
regular positions and 10 who are not yet in perma- 
nent positions even though in many instances they 
may have completed graduate work. Five individuals 
are in transition from one position to another, four 
of them having applications pending for employment 
in government agencies. Data are not available on 
seven of the graduates, and two others are deceased. 
A detailed table follows: 

Engineering 
Farming 
Government 


Industry 
Insurance 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Business 
Divinity 
Edueation 
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Labor unions 

Law 

Library work 
Medicine 

Motion pictures 

Music 

Press and publications 
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Transportation 


Graduate study 
Armed Services 
In transition 
Deceased 





Psychology Unknown 
Public relations 
Radio and television 
Real estate 
Research 

Sales 

Social service 232 
Theater 


Less duplication 
for Armed Service 


Study of this chart reveals that the professions— 
teaching, law, medicine, and the ministry—have at- 
tracted the largest number of St. John’s men, nearly 
a quarter of all who have graduated. Of those en- 
gaged in education, 11 are associated with colleges 
and universities in a teaching capacity. In some in- 
stances these men have teaching fellowships or as- 
sistantships while completing work on doctorates. In 
other cases they are full-time instructors under ap- 
pointments at Temple, Syracuse, North Carolina, and 
the American University at Cairo. Three graduates 
are now on teaching appointments at St. John’s itself. 
All of them have administrative functions in addition 
to their tutorial work, one as director of admissions, 
one as director of athletics, and one as manager of the 
bookstore. One man is teaching at the graduate level 
in a Jewish theological seminary. He has also been 
the recipient of a Ford Fellowship. 

Other alumni in the field of education include one 
man teaching in a junior college in Georgia, five men 
in preparatory-school posts, and four primary- and 
secondary-school teachers in the publie schools of the 
country. In most instances these men have had to 
take certain courses in education subsequent to their 
graduation from St. John’s in order to qualify for 
teachers’ certificates. One man from each of the last 
two graduating classes, however, has moved directly 
into the school system of Anne Arundel County 
(Md.) on an emergency basis with the understanding 
that he would take courses in education at night or 
in summer vacations. The local superintendent re- 
ports that St. John’s graduates seem peculiarly well 
fitted to teach in the new core program now being 
tried experimentally in the county. 

One alumnus has been active in the field of adult 
education, serving for several years as director of the 
basie course at University College, the University of 
A year ago he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the American Foundation for Political Edu- 


Chicago. 


cation on a grant from the Ford Foundation. As 
director of this organization, with headquarters in 
Chicago, he is now setting up adult discussion groups 
on world polities all over the United States. 

The program seems to provide exceptionally good 
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preparation for the law and the ministry. Over the 
past eleven years, 19 men have entered law schools 
and eight have gone on for study in theology. Of 
the first group six are now practicing lawyers, two 
have completed their law-school work but are serving 
at present with the armed forces, and one is an en- 
forcement attorney with the Wage Stabilization Board 
in San Francisco. The four men listed under divinity 
include two active in the Protestant ministry, one who 
has become a Cistercian monk, and one who has em- 
barked upon missionary work in Africa. 

Government service has become increasingly popu- 
lar particularly with the later graduates, five men out 
of the 1951 class having accepted appointments in 
Washington. Both the Department of State and the 
Central Intelligence Agency have taken a number of 
men. Two of those in the Department of State are 
working with the Voice of America, and the third 
is a Foreign Service officer. Other agencies in which 
St. John’s men are working are the Department of 
Justice, the Air Force, the Weather Bureau, the Office 
of Education, and the New York City Housing Au- 
thority. Still another graduate is a mathematician at 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground of the Army. The 
rigid requirements of the Civil Service Commission 
for certain numbers of semester hours in certain fields 
have in some cases worked a hardship upon St. John’s 
graduates seeking to apply for specific examinations. 
Efforts are now being made to obtain waivers of sueh 
requirements for men desiring to take the examina- 
tions for junior professional assistant and junior 
management assistant. 

The experience of at least one graduate seems to 
indicate that these examinations present no insuper- 
able obstacle. This man had graduated from St. 
John’s in June, 1950, and had registered for graduate 
work in political science at the University of Chicago. 
He writes: 

My credits from St. John’s would not have allowed me 
to be eligible [for the examination] because there was 
not enough specialized study of social sciences. How- 
ever, the fact that I was going to take such courses at 
the University of Chicago before June, 1951, made me 
eligible. The important point is that I had had no 
other such courses than those taken at St. John’s at the 
time I took the examination. 


His score on the examination was 99.25, as a result 
of which he received more than a dozen offers from 
government agencies. It is said that this particular 
examination was failed by so many liberal-arts stu- 
dents that an investigation was contemplated by the 
Civil Service Commission to discover the cause. The 
successful St. John’s candidate analyzed the difficulty 
of many liberal-arts students as follows: 


Most of them know no mathematics, for one thing. 
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For another, they have not developed skills of reasoning 
which they can apply to any kind of problem, whether in 
a field they have studied or not. These were things the 
examination was testing, and these are things that St. 
John’s develops better than any college I know of. 


A considerable bloc of graduates, approximately 
one out of every five, has gone into some area of 
business or industry. Some of these have their own 
businesses, a bookstore, an outboard-motor sales and 
service agency, and partnerships in a recording firm 
and a food-brokerage house. In other cases the men 
hold executive and administrative positions in busi- 
nesses—a distributorship, a department store, a metal 
business, a press, a building-supplies firm, and a econ- 
struction company. As salesmen, graduates are rep- 
resenting firms selling insurance, real estate, building 
materials, automobile tires, boat supplies, newspaper 
advertising, house equipment, steel cables, and books. 
In the field of transportation one is employed in the 
office of a Greyhound Bus Lines superintendent and 
another is an assistant engineer for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

Positions in industry have also attracted a number 
of men. Martin Aircraft employs two graduates, one 
in research and one as a spares compiler. Four men 
are in the automobile industry, one a financial analyst 
for the international division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, one an educational supervisor for the Dodge 
Company, one in the sales department of the Willys- 
Overland Company, and the last at the Chrysler Tank 
Plant in New Jersey. Others are connected with the 
Nylon Division of DuPont, the Weleh Grape Juice 
Company, the Koppers Company, the Tabor Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadelphia, and the Rustless 
Division of the Armeo Steel Corporation of Baltimore. 

Mass media of communication account for ten of 
the young graduates of the college. Of this group 
one is in the motion-picture industry, doing scenario 
work for Columbia Pictures Corporation, another is 
doing free-lance work on stage settings for television 
studios in New York City. One is employed as a 
adio engineer, and another is a member of the radio 
correspondents’ group of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington. One reports for the Baltimore 
Sun and another is an assistant editor for Life. The 
latter demonstrated the versatility of his talents and 
education by writing recent articles on atomic energy 
on the one hand and on contemporary lessons from 
the Peloponnesian War on the other. 

Research has attracted many of the graduates, par- 
ticularly in the field of physics. Two men hold ap- 
pointments from the Johns Hopkins University, one 
at the Applied Physies Laboratory and the other 
at the Institute for Cooperative Research. 
research assistant in neurology at Columbia. 


One is a 
Another 
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is a writer and researcher for the Conservation Foun- 
dation of New York City. One is engaged by the 
American Foundation for Political Education and 
still another is conducting a socio-anthropological 
study in Fiji on a grant from the Australian National 
University. 

Finally, in the general area of human relations it 
is important to note those graduates who have found 
careers in labor unions and social-service work. The 
former hold positions in the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Uniep as an educational officer, 
in the Amalgamated Lithographers’ Union as super- 
visor of research activities, in the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union as a rehabilitation officer, and in the edu- 
cation and publicity department of the Philadelphia 
Joint Board of the Textile Workers’ Union. Those 
in the field of social service include an executive as- 
sistant of the Maryland Hospital Service, a case 
worker for the Baltimore Department of Public Wel- 
fare, a psychiatric aide for the Institute of Living in 
Hartford (Conn.), and a welfare worker in the Anne 
(Md.) Welfare Board. One has 
been doing field placement work with the Boston 
Children’s Home and Foster Home Placement Ser- 
vice, and another has been participating in a collective 
farm project in the new state of Israel. 


Arundel County 


Three farmers, an accountant, an engineer’s assist- 
ant, a publicity director, a violinist concert-master, 
a psychologist, and an assistant theatrical producer 
complete the astonishing array of current positions 
held by graduates of the past years. The 
record seems to bear out the contention of the college 
that these men can and do turn their talents and 
abilities to almost every profession and field of human 
activity. Yet in no case were they forced to commit 
themselves to a definite career during the four years 


eleven 


of their college course. They avoided the strait jacket 
of a major field of concentration and instead found 
themselves equipped to make a more intelligent and 
mature choice of career after acquiring the basie skills 
in the liberal arts. In some cases men have subse- 
quently changed completely their chosen fields of en- 
deavor, but this has not handicapped them, for their 
education has provided a resourcefulness and a versa- 
tility not generally acquired in a more conventional 
college course. 

It is important now to examine briefly all the grad- 
uate work undertaken by St. John’s men following the 
First it should be 
noted that an unusually large number of graduates 
decide to undertake advanced study, a total of 137 
of the 232 graduates or 59 per cent of the entire num- 


new four-year liberal-arts course. 


ber finishing in the eleven-year period. Forty-two of 


The dis- 


these have earned advanced degrees to date. 
tribution of the 137 by field of study follows: 
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Significantly enough, for the entire period covered 
by these statistics the college was not on the ac- 
credited list of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. This meant that can- 
didates for graduate work were accepted by univer- 
sities and schools on the basis of individual record 
and merit. In some cases there was a certain reluc- 
tance on the part of the graduate or professional 
school to accept the first candidate from St. John’s. 
On the other hand, the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions taken by the alumni generally indicated an ex- 
pectancy of success in graduate work in three or 
four apparently unrelated fields of study. As these 
men built up their graduate-school records, the results 
were good enough to establish a reputation for St. 
John’s College that has facilitated the admission of 
subsequent applicants whom St. John’s recommended 
for advanced work. 

A survey of those men undertaking graduate work 
over the past five years indicates that they have gone 
to 60 different institutions in this country and abroad 
and that they have studied in 31 different fields. The 
largest number have gone to Columbia with 19 en- 
rolled; next in order are Chicago, 14; Yale, 11; Har- 
vard, 9; and Virginia and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity with 6 each. 

The general experience of the St. John’s graduate 
is that he finds himself at an initial disadvantage dur- 
ing the first year of his graduate or professional 
study. He may be conscious of a subject-matter 
deficiency in the chosen field of his graduate work, 
by comparison with those members of the class who 
have majored in the area during their undergraduate 
careers. As a student specialist he is now confronted 
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with the necessity of absorbing quantities of detail, 
apparently unrelated to the larger problems of his 
endeavor. The problem is not an insuperable one, 
however, and it has been demonstrated that men can 
solve it. The consensus of opinion among the alumni 
is that they tend to move abreast and forge ahead of 
their contemporaries during the second year of grad- 
uate-school work. At this point their skills in read- 
ing, analysis of material, and critical and versatile 
approach to problems seem to give them an advantage 
over their fellows who have bought their operational 
skills at the cost of liberal education. 

But even good graduate work should not be re- 
garded as an accurate measure of the success of the 
St. John’s curriculum. In a very real sense the four 
years at St. John’s are at one and the same time 
means and ends, not only preparation for life but 
also living itself. So it is with most of life. Aris- 
totle writes of the end of the state as being the good 
life. St. John’s may be said to have achieved its 
goal, if its graduates realize their eapabilities for full 
and rewarding living and if their education remains 
an effective force throughout their lives. The ques- 
tion is how a man’s acquired competences and skills 
are used. Here is where the St. John’s graduate 
should excel. 

There is increasing evidence that society is coming 
to appreciate the value of a broad liberal-arts edu- 
cation in the men who are called upon to serve it. 
I have talked with businessmen and government 
officials who indicate their concern that specialization 
and voeationalism at the undergraduate level are pro- 
ducing men who lack breadth and the ability to think. 
I have talked with newspaper editors who refuse to 
employ journalism majors. 

In a recent report Willard Rappleye, dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Columbia University, said: 


So-called ‘‘premedical’’ education should be abolished 
in the colleges of the country. There is no such thing 
as premedical education, nor should students in colleges 
who plan to enter professional schools be regarded as 
premedical or predental students. That education is not 
‘‘pre’’ anything but should be devoted to the objective 
of providing as broad a cultural education as the institu- 
tion can offer. It should be a preparation not for medi- 
cine or dentistry or public health but for life. 


I agree heartily with the sentiments expressed by 
Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the Board of the 
Standard Oil Company, who said in a recent address: 


As I see it, education must teach the individual to 
think—to think positively, analytically, and construc- 
tively. It must give the maturing mind a healthy skepti 
cism and a spirit of intelligent inquiry. That is the 
kind of person—educated product, if you will—that gives 
our business system its dynamic and flexible nature. 
That is the kind of person on whom we must depend for 
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the maintenance and improvement of our business or- 
ganizations and our methods. 


I am also impressed by an article which Professor 
Eugene Rostow of the Yale Law School wrote for 
the American Bar Association Journal: 


We generally share one further conviction about civi- 
lized men: that a well and broadly trained product of a 
general education is better equipped than the product of 
any other kind of education to master the specific skills 
of any calling he may undertake. We believe, and I 
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think observation supports our belief, that good liberal 
education is better vocational training than vocational 
education. It should give its product a perspective, a 
grasp of methods of thought, and a feeling for human 
situations which permit the adaptability and insight 
required in learning the ways of a particular job. 

The experiences of the graduates of St. John’s 
College over the past decade have established in fact 
the intentions and hopes of the program’s founders. 
This is the record. 





MORE ABOUT READING IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


V. C. CouuTEr 
University of Wyoming 


Since the time of the founding fathers it has been 
understood that a democratic form of government is 
impossible for a large population spread over a wide 
territory unless there is an educated electorate. In 
the life of a small, isolated tribe, democratic prac- 
tices can be maintained by word-of-mouth communi- 
cation. But in a large population widely dispersed 
communication and understanding can be effective 
only through the written word. Democracy is pos- 
sible only when all the people have the ability to read 
with understanding and the will to read and inform 
themselves about the problems of their governmental, 
economic, and educational lives. Therefore, one of 
the most important tasks of the schools is to develop 
the ability to read and the desire to read significant 
materials. 

In ScHoo. anp Socrety (May 10, 1952), Paul 
Witty has an interesting article about the reading 
problem under the title “Are Children Learning to 
Read?” He reviews the literature dealing with read- 
ing ability and presents the results of many reading 
The article makes it plain that many people 
have been interested in the teaching of reading for 
many years. The many tests reported seem to indi- 
eate that present pupils read as well as the pupils 
trained in the older schools. They indicate that many 
pupils are retarded in their reading ability and that 
much more attention needs to be given in the schools 
to work in remedial reading. 

It has long seemed to me, however, that many dis- 
cussions of the teaching of reading omit consideration 
of two or three significant facts. It often happens 
that the most effective teaching of reading is done 
not in the reading and literature classes, but in classes 
in mathematics and the physical sciences. The read- 
ing in these classes is likely to be more concrete. The 


tests. 


test of the adequacy of the reading is an objective test 
and is applied by the student himself to his own read- 
ing. The evaluation of the reading is made by the 
operation, not by a teacher on the basis of the ability 
of the student to transpose what he reads into other 
words. 

Another fact should be kept in mind, that teachers 
often teach much better than the theories they ver- 
balize would lead one to expect. We do better than 
we know. Or in other words, we know more that we 
do not know than that we know! If this were not 
true, man would never have developed his civiliza- 
tion. For progress has always come as the result 
of the disciplines of living, and the verbalizations have 
usually followed the thinking induced by experience. 

One criterion of effective teaching in reading and 
literature is the effect that teaching has upon the 
desire of the student to read after his school days 
are over, and the kind of reading he seeks. During 
recent years there has been extension of the reading 
of significant books and magazines. Perhaps this ex- 
tension of good reading has been influenced by the 
teachers in the schools. But a glance at the maga- 
zines and books displayed in our drug stores will sug- 
gest that there is still work for the schools to do in 
training for the evaluation of what is read. The kind 
of reading habits established in the lives of our stu- 
dents is more important than their success in any of 
the academic tests of their reading abilities while they 
are in school. 

My own interest in the problem of reading was 
awakened nearly fifty years ago when I was puzzled 
and distressed by the ineffective reading of some mem- 
bers of a ninth grade. I then began a study of the 
causes for this unexpected poor reading. At that 
time I listed several facts which seemed to me to be 
pertinent. 

1. The pupils had been asked in the grades to read 
unsuitable materials. That is, from the time they 
could recognize and pronounce words they had often 
been given reading matter which contained many 
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words for which they had no interpreting experience. 
This kind of reading developed in some children the 
habit of stopping at the word, of not going through 
the word to the scene for the event which the word 
symbolized. 

2. The pupils had been given little training in the 
immediate recognition of the normal word groups 
within the printed sentence. The printed sentence is, 
Learn- 
ing to read words on a printed page is somewhat like 
Efii- 
cient translation of the symbols into thought and 
speech—internal or oral—requires training. 


at best, a formal notation suggesting speech. 
learning to read the notes on a sheet of music. 


In our 
present civilization, much of that training, of course, 
comes without awareness of the process from the en- 
vironment. But a teacher can be of service, if he 
understands the processes involved. 

To meet the need for more suitable materials, I 
introduced reading in books of travel, biographies, 
books, and magazines which tell how people live and 
work. I found that the teen-agers, especially the 
teen-age boys, were more interested in books about 
Per- 
haps I was influenced by the somewhat vague realiza- 
tion of the inadequate understanding of the function 


actual persons and their work than in fiction. 


of literature in the education of youth which had 
forced upon the schools that old “classics” curriculum. 
Perhaps I was even trying to protect the pupils 
against the immature thinking which has given us 
such statements as, “Your only educators are the 
Arts,” and “Man does not live by taking thought. 
Poetry is of the emotions and not of the intellect.” 
These “art for art’s sakers” have had an unfortunate 
influence upon the teaching of literature in the schools. 
When boys 
and girls in Illinois read about the New England coast 
or about scenes and life in England or Scotland or 
Kurope, they found descriptive words for which they 
had no corresponding imagery. Verbal statements 
about Old North Church or Stratford furnish no 
But pictures and maps may help to 
build up images and make reading pleasurable and 


Vocabulary difficulty is of two kinds. 


useful images. 
vivid. These pictures beeame slides and finally film 
strips. I collected a picture glossary to be used to 
give the necessary imagery which the verbal glossaries 
in the texts could not give. For this purpose, stills 
are of more value than movies. There has been a 
tendency in the schools to use “visual aids” as a sub- 
stitute for reading, rather than as an aid for reading. 
_ Movies often are a valuable supplement to the work 
in literature and often give valuable interpretative 
imagery, but they must be used with full understand- 
ing of what they can and cannot do. 

The other vocabulary difficulty arises in connection 
with abstract words. Man’s earliest words probably 
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were symbols for sensible objects and actions—lkely 
tinged with emotion. 
relations and of thinking processes, he thought by 
He used a concrete word by way of a trope 
to symbolize his abstract thought. As long as the 
trope was alive, as the hearer “saw” the analogy, com- 
Much of our abstract vo- 
eabulary is borrowed from Latin and Greek. The 


As he became aware of abstract 


analogy. 


munication was possible. 


tropes are dead as far as English-speaking students 
They are thrown back upon the con- 
It is 
therefore a function of the teacher of English to bring 


are concerned. 
text for meaning, and that is often inadequate. 


these tropes to life by giving the histories of many 
words. These histories need to go further than do 
the many recent “interesting word origins” books. 
They must indicate how the meanings of words arose 
and how meanings change. Good teaching of the 
language becomes an excellent introduction to psy- 
chology. 

The Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English recently pub- 
lished a volume on “English Language Arts.” There 
is some brief discussion of these vocabulary difficulties 
and what to do about them. That the discussion is 
inadequate is perhaps an illustration of the often 
mentioned “fifty-year lag” in education. 

When I asked the children to read orally, I found 
that the poor readers did not group the words into 
the natural groupings, with the expected pauses and 
Further examination of their training 
brought out the fact that even the poor readers knew 
most of the grammatical rules and definitions they 
had been taught in the grades. But many teachers 
of that time had abandoned diagraming, which was 
the most valuable part of the old Harvey type of 
As a result, the children had received no 


stresses. 


grammar. 
training in recognizing the functional groupings of 
words in sentences. 

It seemed to me, however, that the work with seript 
sentences torn down to fit the diagram might not be 
the most effective way to train the eye to swing ac- 
cording to the natural word groupings. The result 
of experiments was the development of sets of graded 
exercises printed on the page as ordinary reading 
matter, with directions for marking to indicate the 
normal word groupings and relations and the normal 
pauses and stresses. 

Some years later it beeame possible to make me- 
chanical recordings of the eye movements in reading. 
These recordings established the fact that the eye of 
the retarded reader does not swing according to the 
Further experimenta- 


natural groupings of words. 
tion indicated that drill directed toward this specific 
end, drill with printed sentences, can develop more 
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effective reading habits. Recent work in oral English 
and drama also assists students to make the transition 
from the uniform printed text to vitally grouped and 
stressed discourse. 

It will perhaps be clear from what I have said 
that my often expressed doubts about the efficiency 
of the “new” methods of teaching reading and litera- 
ture did not arise from any “nostalgic halo” which I 
placed around the school of an earlier time. I early 
found that the reading program of the schools of the 
nineties was inadequate in several respects. And it 
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seemed to me that the “new” methods offered little 
hope of bettering the teaching, because they ignored 
some basie psychological facts. The article by Mr. 
Witty seems to confirm my doubts. And it seems 
to me that the slight advantage the pupils of today 
appear to have over the pupils of an earlier genera- 
tion comes from the wider reading programs of the 
modern school and from the contemporary environ- 
ment. I think it is still pertinent to say that, if we 
were to teach reading more effectively, there would be 
less need for remedial-reading work. 





EDUCATING AN ELITE OR LEADERS? 

AMONG the many paradoxes that seem to character- 
ize the American system of education there should be 
included the notion that in order to be democratic the 
system must be universal at all its levels. There ap- 
pears to be some confusion of thought between this 
notion and the incontrovertible principle that oppor- 
tunities for each individual to go as far as his abili- 
ties permit should be equal to all. 
opportunities for secondary education for all has al- 
ready produced serious problems for the high schools, 


The provision of 


where there is a tendency to expand the curriculum to 
such a degree that it is acceptable to all pupils on their 
own terms. The expansion upward is also creating 
difficulties in the junior colleges, while in the liberal 
arts colleges, both public and private, the ideal of 
“giving every boy and girl a chance” results in some 
60 per cent of the students dropping out before grad- 
uation. Added to all this there is a vast literature 
on individual differences which is too often forgotten 
or ignored when pleas are put forward for “making 
higher education universal.” The objections that 
were raised against the estimates of the potential en- 
rollments in higher education made by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education are also lost in 
oblivion. 

The confusion appears to stem from a misuse of 
words. In his address at the City College (New 
York) Commencement, William S. Carlson, president, 
University of the State of New York, is reported to 
have warned against the creation of an educated 
“elite’ and to have urged American educators to 
“make our culture as nearly as possible universal rather 
than elite.’ The use of the term “elite” may cause 
confusion. Even the aristoi, for whom Jefferson 
planned the highest education, did not imply more 
than those most capable of profiting by it. 

The word “elite” has a class or social connotation, 
and American education cannot be limited to a class, 
although there is sufficient evidence that many bright 


high-school graduates do not continue further because 
of their economic circumstances. Some time ago 
Madariaga pointed out that the term “elite” implies 
the idea of position or class, which is even more re- 
stricted by the Spanish equivalent las mimorias. A 
warning against developing an educated elite may be 
interpreted also as a caution against cultivating an 
educated and well-trained leadership. The idea of 
educating the potential leaders of the nation is not in 
consistent with the democratic ideal. The difference 
between an elite and leadership is that the latter im- 
plies, or should imply, a concern for and an obligation 
toward those who are led and who should share a com- 
mon background of understanding. A democracy 
needs leaders, and the conditions for their emergence 
must be kept open and flexible. Such education should 
be provided as will offer opportunities to each to go 
as far as he can in accordance with his abilities. This 
does not mean that there should be no selection or 
standards, but that progress and advancement on the 
highway of education must be a process of self-selec- 
tion according to ability to stay on the course. Noth- 
ing is more to the public interest than to provide the 
means so that no student of promise misses his op- 
portunity. 

In an article, “The Distribution of Education,” the 
late Edward L. Thorndike wrote in 1932 as follows: 

In the wars we are incessantly waging against disease, 
misery, depravity, injustice, and ugliness, we should not 
provide our best marksmen with the poorest weapons nor 
ask our bravest to fight with their naked hands. 


Twenty years later the major educational problem 
still remains to be solved—how to discover and how 
to cultivate those who are likely to provide the much- 
needed leadership in the many-sided activities of a 
great democracy.—I. L. K. 


THE JOHN HAY WHITNEY 
FOUNDATION AWARDS 
THe John Hay Whitney Foundation, whose fellow- 
ship plan for high-school teachers was described in 
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ScHOOL AND Society, February 2, has announced 
awards for 1952-53 to the following 20 men and 
women, of whom 10 will go to Columbia University, 
with S. Palmer Bovie, instructor in English, as ad- 
viser, and 10 to Yale University, with Theodore 
Andersson, associate professor of French, as adviser. 
Those who will go to Columbia University and their 
subjects are as follows: 


English: Ethel Barton, Elizabeth (N. J.); Malcolm 
Blodgett, East Orange (N. J.); Robert Gerber, Salina 
( Kans.) ; and Burton Pollin, New York City. 

English, Latin, and French: Maxwell Gates, Ellensburg 
(Wash.), and Margaret Leatherberry, Wyandotte County 
(Kans.). 

Latin and English: Evelyn Ross Robinson, Atlanta. 

Social Studies; Edith Elizabeth Lott, Douglas (Ga.), 
and Isidore Starr, New York City. 

Art: Kenneth McPhaden, Vancouver (Wash). 


The ten assignments to Yale University and their 
subjects are: 


English: Frances Erickson, Seattle (Wash.); Frank 
Martin Rice, Omaha (Nebr.) ; and Claude Wilson, Seattle. 

English and Social Studies: Minerva Hatcher Johnson, 
Nashville (Tenn.), and Woodrow Wilson, Clarkrange 
(Tenn.). 

Social Studies: Bessie Ozarin, Buffalo (N. Y.), and 
Paul Wagley, Tacoma (Wash.); Margaret Clayton, Val- 
ley Station (Ky.). 

Art: Mariema Miller, Atlanta, and H. Gilman Wil- 
liams, Medina (N. Y.). 


It is planned to continue the awards and to appoint 
John Hay Fellows for 1953-54 and for the year fol- 
lowing to high-school teachers from “pilot” states to 
be announced about October 1 of the year preceding 
the award. Fuller information may be obtained from 
Klbert K. Fretwell, Jr., secretary, Committee for John 
Hay Fellows, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


GIFTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
CURRENT giving to higher education reached an all- 
time high in 1950-51, according to a study of gifts 
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and bequests to 51 colleges and universities, issued, 
May 12, by the John Price Jones Company, Inc., 
fund-raising consultants. This study, which has been 
carried on by the company for 31 years, serves as an 
index of philanthropic support for higher education. 

Gifts to the 51 institutions included in the study 
totalled $88,235,000 in 1950-51, the greatest amount 
reported since the inception of the study, and an in- 
crease of 14.35 per cent over the previous year. Be- 
quests to the same 51 institutions totalled $21,524,000 
in 1950-51, a decrease of 39.50 per cent from those 
of 1949-50. The total of gifts and bequests was 
$109,759,000—a decline from the previous year, but 
far beyond the total of $27,834,000 reported in 1920- 
21, or the annual average total of $54,971,000 for the 
past 31 years. 

While contributions by the living have always con- 
stituted the greater part of the annual philanthropy 
to higher education, the 1950-51 experience was un- 
usual. In that year gifts constituted four fifths of 
the total philanthropy—gifts and bequests. This rep- 
resented the highest proportion of gifts in the total 
in any of the 31 years studied. 

In 1949-50 gifts constituted 68.4 per cent of the 
total, and during the five-year period (1945-46 to 
1949-50) gifts made up 74 per cent of the whole. 
Eleven leading institutions received 42.6 per cent of 
the total of gifts in 1950-51. These institutions re- 
ceived 53.7 per cent of the 1949-50 total. This change 
may indicate a trend toward wider distribution in 
giving. 

Heading the list of beneficiaries in 1950-51, among 
28 larger colleges and universities, were: Yale, with 
$10,488,000; Harvard, $9,876,000; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, $9,145,000; Columbia, $5,904,- 
000; and Chicago, $5,865,000. Among the 14 smaller 
institutions, the three leading were Wabash, $963,000; 
Trinity, $880,000, and Williams, $738,000. The three 
leaders in the nine women’s colleges in 1950-51 were 
Smith, $1,124,000; Wellesley, $1,048,000; and Vassar, 
$796,000. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Minard W. Stout, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on July 1 sueceeded Malcolm 
A. Love as president, the University of Nevada. Dr. 
Love’s appointment to the presidency of San Diego 
(Calif.) State College was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, June 7. 


The Very Reverend J. Campbell, O.F.M., former 


provincial of the Holy Name Province of the Order 


of Friars Minor, has been elected president, St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena College (Loudonville, N. Y.), to 
sueceed the Very Reverend Mark Kennedy, 0.F.M., 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, February 3, 1945, and who has been named 
secretary of the Holy Name Province of the Francis- 
can Order with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
The Reverend Roman Pfeiffer, O.F.M., dean, Gradu- 
ate School, has been given additional duties as vice- 
president of the college, succeeding the Reverend 
Edmund Francis Christy, O.F.M., who has been ap- 
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pointed guardian of the Siena Friary. Father Christy 
succeeds the Very Reverend Benedict Joseph Dudley, 
O.F.M., who has been appointed guardian of the 
Holy Cross Friary, The Bronx. 


The Reverend Troy A. Brady, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, Elkins (W. Va.), has 
been appointed president, Shenandoah College and 
Shenandoah Conservatory of Music (Dayton, Va.), 
to succeed L. P. Hill who recently resigned to enter 
private business, 

Benjamin Willis Jones, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of education, the University of Mis- 
sissippi, was reported in ScHooL anv Society, Febru- 
ary 4, 1950, assumed new duties, June 1, as president, 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College (Booneville), 
succeeding, R. O. Stringer, resigned. 

Donald H. Miller, formerly instructor in science 
and mathematics, Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh), 
has been named headmaster, Newark (N. J.) Aca- 
demy, to succeed Kenneth O. Wilson, resigned. 


Wendell Kellogg, whose appointment as director of 
public relations, University of Bridgeport (Conn.), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, September 27, 
1947, has been appointed assistant to the president 
of Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.) in charge 
of public relations. 


James F. Fullington, chairman of the department 
of English, the Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed dean, College of Arts and Sciences, to suc- 
ceed Frederic W. Heimberger, whose appointment as 
vice-president in charge of faculty and curricula was 
reported in ScHoot aNp Society, September 22, 1951. 
J. Osborn Fuller, professor of geology, will continue 
to serve as acting dean until October 1 when Dr. 
Fullington will assume his new duties. Arthur W. 
Foshay, formerly associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on July 1, 
succeeded Thomas C. Holy, retired, as director, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research. 


W. Albert Noyes, Jr., chairman of the department of 
chemistry, University of Rochester, has been named 
dean, Graduate School, to succeed Frank P. Smith, 
whose appointment as professor of finance, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was reported in ScHoot anp So- 
ciety, April 5. Lewis White Beck, chairman of the 
department of philosophy, has been appointed to the 
new post of associate dean. 


Brainerd Currie, professor of law, University of 
California (Los Angeles 24), will assume new duties, 
September 1, as professor of law and dean, School of 
Law, the University of Pittsburgh, succeeding Charles 
B. Nutting who was named vice-chancellor of the 


university in January. Judson A. Crane, former 
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dean, who has been serving as acting dean since 
January, has been named dean emeritus and will con- 
tinue in his professorship. 


The Reverend James Currie McLeod, Claudine 
Mason, and Roland F. McGuigan have been appointed 
to deanships in Northwestern University. Dr. Me- 
Leod, whose appointment as chaplain was reported 
in ScHOOL aNp Society, August 17, 1946, has been 
named dean of students, succeeding F. George Seul- 
berger who will return to his post as assistant dean 
of the university's Technological Institute, September 
1. Mrs. Mason, counselor of women students, has been 
named dean of women, and Mr. McGuigan, counselor 
of men students, dean of men. Albert C. Van Dusen, 
who was appointed in 1949 as special assistant to 
the president to co-ordinate the program for the uni- 
versity’s centennial, will continue as assistant in re- 
search matters pertaining to education. William K. 
Selden, director of admissions, has been appointed 
to the new post of university recorder. C. William 


Reiley, associate director, has succeeded Mr. Selden. 


Mrs. Karl King has been appointed dean of women 
and adviser in radio, drama, and public relations, 
University of Tampa (Fla.). 


Grellet Collins Simpson and William Alexander 
Mabry have succeeded Thomas MeNider Simpson, Jr., 
dean of the college, Randolph-Macon College (Ash- 
land, Va.). The work of Dean Simpson, who retired, 
July 1, after 33 years of service, has been divided. 
Dr. G. C. Simpson is dean of the faculty; Dr. Mabry, 
dean of men and director of admissions. William 
Houston Keeble, head of the department of physics, 
also retired on July 1 after 33 years of service. 


Maurice W. Armstrong, professor of history, Ur- 
sinus College (Collegeville, Pa.), has succeeded John 
Wentworth Clawson as dean of the college. Dr. Claw- 
son, who had served the college since 1907, has been 
named dean emeritus and professor emeritus of 
mathematics. William S. Pettit, assistant registrar, 
has succeeded William J. Phillips, resigned, as regis- 
trar; Geoffrey Dolman, assistant professor of English, 
hes succeeded Mr. Pettit. 


Richard W. Burkhardt, director of instructional ser- 
vice, division I, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, on 
August 15 will succeed Ralph Noyer, dean, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.). Dr. Noyer retired, 
June 30. The following have been promoted: to 
associate professorships, Lucille Clifton and Eliza- 
beth H. C. Pilant (English), Cecile F. Gilbert and 
John O. Lewellen (physical education), Lester E. 
Hewitt (social science), and Royal J. Morsey (edu- 
cation and English); and to assistant professorships, 
Roma Hayworth (English), Bernard R. Josif (indus- 
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trial arts), and Mary L. Pearson, Edith Scott, and 
Hivelyn S$. Hoke (library science). The following re- 
tired, June 30: associate professors, Frances R. Bots- 
tord (business education), Erwin C. Shoemaker (Eng- 
lish), and Anna P. Lauterbur (elementary education) ; 
and R. E. Hanson, director of the physical plant. 
Roald K. Bergethon and Donald F. Hornig have been 
appointed to associate deanships in Brown University 
(Providence, R. L.). 
fessor of German, has been named associate dean of 


Dr. Bergethon, assistant pro- 
> ’ 


the college; Dr. Hornig, professor of chemistry, as- 
sociate dean, Graduate School. Charles A. Robinson, 
Jr., professor of classics, sailed on June 25 for Rome 
where he will serve during the fall semester as re- 
search fellow and visiting lecturer in the American 
Academy. 

Robert J. Schaefer, instructor in education, Harvard 
University, has been appointed assistant dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Education. The following are among 
the faculty members who retired at the close of the 
academie year: Heinrich A. Briining, Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer Professor of Government; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, chairman, Committee on Admissions; Guillermo 
Rivera, associate professor of Spanish; Thomas H. 
Sanders, professor of accounting; Henry Maurice 
Sheffer, professor of philosophy; George W. Sher- 
John J. Penny, 


senior preceptor in Romance languages. 


burn, professor of English; and 


Howard B. Gill, lecturer in sociology, the University 
of Wisconsin, assumed new duties in June as director 
of the Institute of Correctional Administration, the 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.). 
Dr. Gill has also been named as a consultant to the 
Government of Puerto Rico and will spend part of 
the coming year in setting up a correctional program. 


Leah F. Trelease, associate professor of English, 
University of Illinois, has been named counselor for 
a new plan designed especially to correct certain de- 
ficiencies in modern education for women, but open 
to both men and women, that will be inaugurated in 
the fall in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
The program is planned to help make students better 
Abraham Rattner, one of 
the foremost American painters, has been appointed 


citizens and homemakers. 


artist-in-residence for the academic year, beginning 
in September. 

Raymond Ross Paty, formerly chancellor, Georgia 
University System, has been appointed director of the 
University Center in Georgia to sueceed Henry King 
Stanford who has been named assistant chancellor 
of the system. 


Michael M. Nisselson, former president, Amal- 
vamated Bank of New York, has been appointed di- 
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rector of development, Yeshiva University (New York 
33). The following are serving as visiting lecturers 
during the summer session: Menahem M. Edelstein, 
executive secretary, Board of License, and director 
of the department of teacher and principal affairs, 
Jewish Education Committee of New York; Isaac 
Levittas, executive director, Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation, Syracuse (N. Y.); and David G. Salten, super- 
intendent of schools, Long Beach (N. Y.). 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economie Affairs, will assume new duties late in the 
fall as the first director of the Merrill School of Eeo- 
nomics, Amherst (Mass.) College. The school has 
been established through the recent gift by Charles E. 
Merrill of his summer estate. 


Frederick G. Walsh, formerly direetor, Karamu 
House, Cleveland, has been appointed professor of 
speech and dramatic art, chairman of the department 
of speech, and director of the Little Country Theater, 
North Dakota Agricultural College (Fargo), succeed- 
ing Alfred G. Arvold, whose retirement was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, May 3. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Samuel Martin Jordan, retired presi- 
dent, Alborz College (Teheran, Iran), died, June 21, 
at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Jordan had served 
as a missionary to Persia (1898-99) ; principal (1899- 
25), American High School (Teheran) ; and president 
(1925-41), Alborz College. 

George Parker Winship, former assistant librarian, 
Harvard University, died, June 22, at the age of 
eighty years. Mr. Winship had served as librarian 
(1895-1915), John Carter Brown Library, Brown 
University; and librarian (1915-25), Widener Collee- 
tion, and assistant librarian (1926-38), Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

William Ward Watkin, professor of architecture, 
Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.), died, June 24, at the 
age of sitxy-six years. Mr. Watkin had served the 
institute as instructor in architecture (1912-16), as- 
sistant professor (1916-22), and professor (since 
1922). 

Roland Grubb Kent, professor emeritus of Indo- 
European linguistics, University of Pennsylvania, 
died, June 27, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. 
Kent had served as an instructor (1896-99) in the 
Lower Merion High School, Ardmore (Pa.), and in 
the University of Pennsylvania as Harrison Fellow 
(1902-03), Harrison Research Fellow (1903-04), in- 
structor in Greek and Latin (1904-09), asistant pro- 
fessor of comparative philology (1909-16), professor 
(1916-42), and professor of Indo-European lingu- 
istics (1942-47), 
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ARNY, CLARA BROWN. The Effectiveness of the 
High School Program in Home Economics: A Report 
of a Five-Year Study of Twenty Minnesota Schools. 
Pp. xvii+319. University of Minnesota Press, Minne 
apolis 14. 1952. $4.75. 


o 
BERRIEN, F. K. Practical Psychology. Pp. xv + 640. 
Macmillan Company, New York 11. 1952. $5.00. 
Revised edition. This is a selection of topics governed by 
two considerations : first, the amount of usef1l information 
available to the author, and second, the interest displayed 
by students concerning certain topics. 
® 
BIRKMAIER, EMMA MARIE (Editor). 
Learning Experiences. Pp. viii+ 108. 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1952. 
No. 2 of the university’s modern school practices series by 
the university’s high-school faculty. 
e 
Education for ALL American Youth: A Further Look. 
Pp. xi+402. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1952. $2.00; 
quantity rates. 
A revised edition, sponsored by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA 


Illustrative 
University of 


o 

FORSTER, ARNOLD, AND BENJAMIN EPSTEIN. 
The Trouble-Makers. Pp. 317. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 22. 1952. $3.50. 
A shocking story of vandalism is this carefully documented 
report of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith on 
racial and religious prejudice in the United States during 
the past year. 

v 

Using Current Materials to Study 
Current Problems. Pp. 31. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 1952. $1.00. 
A resource guide for social-studies teachers. 

° 

HALLOWELL, JOHN H._ Religious Perspectives of 
College Teaching: In Political Science. Pp. 36. The 
Edward H. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11, Conn. 
1952. 25 cents. 
Another essay in the series published by the foundation, 
which have been listed by SCHOOL AND Society from time 
to time. 


GRAMBS, JEAN D. 


HAMILTON, MRS. CLARENCE H. Our Children and 
God. Pp. 218. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1952. $2.50. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions, if a child feels loved 
and wanted, an important part of the family, he has a 
good chance of becoming a healthy, happy, creative young 
person, 

e 

HAY, DENYS. Polydore Vergil: Renaissance Historian 
and Man of Letters. Pp. xiii+223. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 11. 1952. $3.00. 

This is the tirst book devoted to a study of the works of 
Polydore Vergil, surely a matter calling for surprise rather 
than apology ! 


° 
HOEHN, MATTHEW O.S.B. (Editor). Catholic Auth- 


ors: Contemporary Biographical Sketches. Pp. xiv + 
633. Illustrated. St. Mary’s Abbey, 528 High Street, 
Newark 2,N. J. 1952. $6.50. 

This is the second volume of this work ; together they give 
an intimate introduction to 994 contemporary Catholic 
authors. 
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KINNEY, LUCIEN, AND KATHARINE DRESDEN 
(Editors). Better Learning through Current Materials. 
Pp. x+215. Illustrated. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif. 1952. $3.00. 

A book written for teachers by teachers, grown out of a 
successful experiment and study in the use of current ma- 
terials in the classroom. 

e 

LIVINGSTONE, SIR RICHARD. 
Spirit of the Age. Pp. viii+ 114. 
Press, New York 11. 1952. $2.00. 

This consists of lectures given at Queen’s University, 

Kingston (Canada), under the Chancellor Dunning Trust, 

and at Princeton University on the Vanuxem Foundation. 
* 


MAYER, HERBERT CARLETON. New Footprints of 
the Trojan Horse: The Communist Program to Con 
quer the World. Pp. xvii+99. Illustrated. Farrar, 
Straus and Young, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3. 1952. $1.75. 

The progress of the Red leaders in their announced con- 
quest of the world for Communism has been far too success- 
ful to be brushed off as idle dreams of fanatics. 


Meet the U. 8. A.: Handbook for Foreign Students and 

Specialists. Pp. vi+137. Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21. 1952. 
35 cents. 
This deals remarkably well with three subjects—the his- 
tory and culture of the United States, its educational sys- 
tem, and the life of students from abroad in its colleges 
and universities. 


Education and the 
Oxford University 


oe 
METRAUX, GUY S. ‘*Exchange of Persons: The Evo- 
lution of Cross-Cultural Education.’’ Pamphlet No. 
9. Pp. v+53. Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 1952. 50 cents. 
In the fall of 1950 the Committee on International Co-op- 
eration among Social Scientists, the SSRC, initiated some 
preliminary investigations in the field of international 
student exchange. ‘The author was a foreign student him 
self in earlier years. 
ee 
MILLS, GLEN E. Composing the Speech. Pp. x + 431. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. $5.00. 
Although the emphasis here is placed on public speaking, 
much of the doctrine pertains with equal force to oral 


communications which take place in conversation, group 
discussions, and recitations 


MORTON, LENA BEATRICE. Farewell to the Public 
Schools—I’m Glad We Met: A Handbook for Teachers. 
Pp. 223. Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15. 1952. $2.50. 

The author has produced a sparkling series of essays re- 
flecting her own experiences as a teacher in the public 
schools of Cincinnati. 

e 

NIDA, EUGENE A. God’s Word in Man’s Language. 
Pp. 191. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. 
$2.50. 

This is the dramatic story 
and laughter—of 
1,000 languages. 


y——trials and triumphs, despair 
translating the Bible into more than 


° 
Proceedings of American Council of Learned Societies: 
Member of the International Union of Academies. 
Bulletin No. 45. Pp. 113. American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. 1952. 
With the annual report by the executive director. 
® 
RACKHAM, H. (Translator). 
Vol. IX, Books xxxiii-xxxv. 


Pliny: Natural History. 
Pp. vii+421. Harvard 
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University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $3.00. 
No. 394 in the Loeb Classical Library Series. z 
Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


e 
STEPHENSON, GEORGE M. The Puritan Heritage. 


Pp. 282. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 1952. 
$3.50. ( TIAA J 


This presents movements, men, and events in the setting 
of the expanding nation, when churches attempted to fol- 
low, as best they could, the march of population across 


the ‘continent. ask about 


THAYER, H.S. The Logic of Pragmatism: An Exami- 
nation of John Dewey’s Logic. Pp. viii+222. The WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


Humanities Press, Inc., 55 East 11th Street, New York 


3. 1952. $4.00. This plan provides valuable protection at 
With the increasing interest in Dewey's thought in recent a ° 
years and with the growing attention to pragmatism and a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 


American naturalism the author's examination of the cen- . ° e 
tral logical theory of this school will prove to be of wide amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
interest and significance. . ° ° ° a iW 

tional institutions can Participate on a group 


basis (at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 








THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 
their fields, and administrators searching for good . 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 























HOW TO CONDUCT THE AMERICAN 
A CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois Edited by Paul B. Jacobson, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Oregon 

e A how-to-do-it book that deals with organiz- 

ing a committee . . . taking a child census 

. . . analyzing financial ability of school dis- 

trict... housing . . . planning the educa- 


tional program, etc. 


e The two most outstanding features of this 
book are its discussion of the developmental 
tasks of adolescence and its analysis of the 
social factors behind the growth of high 
schools. Written by a group of distinguished 

e Invaluable for practicing and in-training educators, this text shows your student his 
teachers who will be working with citizen opportunities for helping his pupils extend 
groups in large or small school districts. and develop democracy. 


192 pp. 554” x 834” Pub. March 1952 512 pages 554” x 834” Published May 1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 














